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THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


I. 

THE OLD SIGN, “TRAFFORD & TAZWELL.” 

That was the name of the firm, lettered on 
the broad sign over the door, and Toby Trafford 
was the boy who stood gazing ruefully at it from 
the opposite side of the village street. 

The man in the blue frock-coat, with a pink 
in the buttonhole, who stopped to speak with 
him, was Mr, Frank Allerton, the new school- 
master at Lakesend. 

“The old sign could stand a new coat of 
paint as well as not,— is that what you are 
thinking ? " he asked. And without waiting for 
Toby to reply, he added, “ Trafford is your 
uncle, I believe ? ” 

“ Oh! no, Mr. Allerton! ” Toby faltered a 
little as he added, “My father.” 

“ Indeed ! I think I’ve never seen him about 
the store,— have I ? ” said the schoolmaster, 
with a curious downward glance at the boy’s 
changing countenance, 

“ No, sir ; probably not,” said Toby through 
close lips. 


“ Ah ! I see ! A silent partner, perhaps f ” 

“ Yes, sir,— that is,— ’’ 

The boy winked hard, and held his quivering 
lips closer still for a moment. His father was 
in the saddest sense of the word a silent partner, 
and had been for two years. “ He is dead," he 
added, resolutely, after a pause. 

“ Oh ! I sincerely beg your pardon, Tobias! " 
There was a painful pause in the conversa¬ 
tion, during which Mr. Frank Allerton, a man 
not above thirty, but slightly bald, lifted his hat 
and arranged a little mat of thin blond hair 
combed up carefully from the sides of his head 
to cover a bare spot on the crown. He was 
always arranging that funny little twist, in 
school or out, in church and house and street, 
often to the amusement of the boys and girls 
who took note of the unconscious habit. Toby 
himself had often made fun of it. But he did 
not feel at all like making fun of it now. 

“ I was n’t aware, I assure you ! ” Mr. Aller¬ 
ton gave the precious knot a final pat with his 
palm, under the uplifted hat, before covering 
himself. “ I ’ve been so short a time in the 
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place, you know. Your father was formerly The pupil he had thought indifferent to his 
in business here, I infer ? ” studies and careless of the serious duties of life, 

“Yes, sir. He and Mr. Tazwell were part- was certainly capable of some feeling, 
ners for many years. The business is still car- A Subject had been touched that Toby had 
ried on with his name.” longed to talk about with somebody besides 

his mother; and it oc¬ 
curred to him that here 
perhaps was a chance 
to get some good ad¬ 
vice. 

“ It has been ex¬ 
pected that I should go 
into the store when I 
am sixteen; and I shall 
be sixteen next month,” 
he said. “ But I hate 
the store! ” 

“ That ’s a little 
strange,” replied Mr. 
Frank Allerton. “ A 
store is generally 
thought an attractive 
opening by boys of your 
age.” 

“Yes; I know many 
a farmer’s son who 
thinks it would be a 
fine thing to stand be¬ 
hind a counter, with 
white hands and a clean 
collar, and smile at the 
girls, and do up parcels. 
If I had been brought 
up to milk cows and 
dig potatoes, I suppose 
I should think so too.” 

“ And what is there 
about it that you es¬ 
pecially dislike ? ” the teacher inquired. 

“ I suppose the truth is, I don’t care to settle 
down to any business at all,” Toby confessed. 
“ Anyhow, I hate confinement, and the store is 
like a prison." 

“ Would you like a farmer’s life ? There’s 
nothing very confining about that.” Toby shook 
his head. “ Or one of the professions ? Come,” 


“ That fact must have a peculiar interest for 
you ? ” remarked the schoolmaster, watching the 
boy’s face with deepening sympathy. 

“ More perhaps than you think,” said Toby, 
with a troubled smile. “ I’ve got to make up 
my mind about keeping the name on that sign; 
it won’t be repainted till I do.” 

“How so?” Mr. Allerton inquired, saying 
to himself at the same time, as he watched said the master, “ let’s take a stroll down by 


Toby’s working features,—“There ’s a great 
deal more to this boy than I ever supposed, 
from merely seeing him in school.” 


the lake, and talk this matter over.” 

His tone and manner, as they walked on 
together, were so kind and sympathetic that a 
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warm glow kindled in Toby’s heart. It was 
now his turn to reflect: 

“He *s something besides the ridiculous 
dandy we fellows have imagined him ; there's 
a good heart buttoned under that blue frock- 
coat.” And he blushed to think of the nick¬ 
name the scholars had given him. 

“ Old Topknot!" he repeated to himself. 
“ Well! there ’s more sense under that little 
wisp of hair than in all our foolish pates put 
together.” 

Teacher and pupil were soon on excellent 
terms; and Toby told his troubles freely. 

No, he would not like one of the professions; 
too much study was required in preparing for 
them. 

“ I see your difficulty,” said Mr. Allerton. 
“ You are like most boys. They want the good 
things of life without paying the price for them; 
they forget that work itself, the struggle for 
success, the satisfaction of accomplishing some¬ 
thing, the employment of our faculties: that 
these, too, are the good things of life,— the best 
things, I sometimes think! One likes to have 
an easy time for a few years, and then take a 
man’s place in society, having an income and 
influence, without earning them by honest en¬ 
deavor. That’s the case with the most of us. 
How is it with you, Toby ? " 

M It is my case precisely! I should think you 
had known me all my life,” said Toby. “ I 
don’t think I’m a very lazy boy. But I like a 
good time and hate anything that interferes 
with it. I know it is wrong ; I know I’ve got 
to settle down to something soon. Nearly all 
the property my father left was in his business,— 
in the store and the bank ; it is there yet, wait¬ 
ing for me to work into his place, and keep the 
name on that old sign.” 

“ Then why not do it ? Was it his wish ? ” 
the teacher inquired. 

“ Yes, it was always the talk that Tom Taz- 
well and I should go in with our fathers, before 
anybody dreamed that my father would—” 

Toby hesitated again. He could never speak 
of his father’s death, even after so long a time, 
without painful emotions. 

“ I am glad you have such tender memories 
of him,” said the schoolmaster. 

“ I never knew what a father he was, while 
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he was alive," replied Toby. “ Then, how I 
missed him! I dream of him now sometimes. 
He talks to me in his old way,—so good and 
kind ! ” he added, with dimming eyes. 

The schoolmaster hardly knew what to say, 
feeling as we all feel sometimes, in the pres¬ 
ence of grief too sacred to be intruded upon by 
commonplace words. 

After a little while Toby went on. 

“ I miss his advice so much! But I never 
seemed to care for it when he was alive, and I 
am afraid I should n’t follow it even now." 

“ Maybe not," said the teacher, “ since you 
know what his wishes were, and yet can not 
make up your mind to act accordingly." 

This argument struck the boy forcibly. 

“ I suppose I shall have to come to it," he 
said. “ But though I never cared for school, the 
thought of leaving it makes me feel how foolishly 
I have been wasting my time all along, and 
how little education I shall come out with! ” 

They had reached the lake, and were stand¬ 
ing on the pebbly beach which the bright rip¬ 
ples washed. It was an afternoon in May; 
the apple-trees in the village orchards were still 
in pink and white bloom, while the ground un¬ 
der the pear-trees was sprinkled with the snow 
of fallen blossoms. AH along the shore were 
gardens and farms and open fields, and, in the 
distance, high wooded banks, behind which the 
sun was going down. 

The two remained silent for a few moments, 
watching the reddening tints of the western sky 
reflected in the water, beneath the mass of 
black pines; then Mr. Allerton resumed: 

“ I’ve an idea, Toby, I’m not one of those 
teachers who seem to think it their duty to drive 
every boy through a course of Latin and Greek 
and mathematics, whether he likes it or not. 
But even if you think of going into business, 
or becoming a farmer or a mechanic, a certain 
amount of education is necessary, for your own 
satisfaction, as well as for success in life. You’ve 
been a year in the High School,— can't you 
keep on a year or two longer, and enter the 
store a little later if you mean to enter it at all ? 
Just wake up to the real use and meaning of 
study, and I guarantee you ’ll never regret it, 
whatever work you do afterward! ” 

He spoke with enthusiasm, and at the same 
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time gave Toby an inspiring tap on the shoulder. 
The boy’s heart beat with renewed courage and 
ambition. He was about to reply; but just 
then the appearance of a young fellow coming 


stylish hunting-jacket, and carried an empty 
game-bag. A good-sized dog trotted by his 
side. 

The dog was as noticeable as the boy. He be¬ 
longed to some shaggy 
species, which it was 
not easy to determine, 
he was so fantastically 
shorn. He was closely 
clipped, from a huge 
ruffle of hair about his 
neck to an enormous tuft 
on his tail, which looked 
at a distance like a stick 
with a bad hat on it. 

“ How are ye, Tom?” 
said Toby. 

The tall boy gave him 
an insolent stare as he 
passed, and divided be¬ 
tween him and the 
schoolmaster a puff of 
smoke from a short pipe, 
which he took from his 
mouth. 

“ Is n’t that young 
Tazwell ? ” the teacher 
inquired, after he had 
passed. 

“ Yes, that's Tom,— 
Tom all over! ” said 
Toby, with a mortified 


along the shore, with a dog and a gun, put a 
stop to the conversation. 


THE BOY WITH THE GUN. 

He might have been a year or two older 
than Toby. He was quite tall; he wore a 


“ The boy who was 
to go into the store with 
you ? He 's wanting 
in one very important 
qualification, I should 
say, if he was to be 
my partner.” 

“ What’s that ? " 

“ Politeness,” said 
sHot'LDiN." Mr. Allerton, following 

the figure of the young hunter with an indig¬ 
nant look. 

“Tom does make a fool of himself some¬ 
times,” Toby replied, blushing for his friend. 
“ I don’t see what makes him. Our fathers 
being partners, we have been about as intimate 
as any two boys you ever saw. And yet, when 
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he meets me in company, he will often put on 
airs and treat me—as you saw him.*' 

“That's an abominable trait in an acquain¬ 
tance,” said Mr. Allerton. “ What right has he 
to set himself above you ? ” 

“ I don't know of any, unless it is that his 
folks are a little more stylish than mine, live in 
a finer house, and indulge him in some things 
which mine have never thought good for me,” 
said Toby. 

“ Is he in the store ? ” 

“ No; he has always said he would wait and 
go in with me.” 

“ Then why is n’t he at school ? ” the master 
inquired. 

“And there ’s another thing,” said Toby. 
“ His folks have always felt, and of course have 
made him feel, that he was too good to go to a 
public school, with common people’s children. 
So he goes to a private school, when he goes at 
all; which is when he feels like it, and the weather 
is fine. He could never quite forgive me for 
not going with him; and that ’$ perhaps one 
reason why he feels above me.” 

Meanwhile the smoke had been seen, and the 
report heard, of Tom Tazwell’s gun, a short 
distance up the lake; and the dog had made a 
dash into the water, in which he swam around 
with his shaggy head and tail showing like two 
balls of dark wool above the surface. 

“ That’s just like Tom, to fire and send his 
dog in, just as if he had killed something! But 
there was n’t anything; I ’ve been watching,” 
laughed Toby. 

“ He seems to be coming back now; I think 
I ’ll take a little walk the other way,” said Mr. 
Allerton, with a smile. “ That 's your house, 
I believe, on the short street running down to 
the water ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Toby. “Won’t you come 
home with me ? Mother will be glad to make 
your acquaintance.” 

“ Not this evening, thank you.” And giving 
the mat of hair under his hat a little caress, the 
schoolmaster walked briskly away. 

Toby was sauntering homeward, lost in 
thought, with his head down, when by a 
glance from under his cap front, he saw ap¬ 
proaching Tom Tazwell and his dog. 

Remembering the recent affront, Toby re¬ 


solved to resent it, and turned aside up the 
bank to avoid another encounter. 

“ Hallo! What 's the row ? Where you 
bound ? ” Tom called after him, in the friendliest 
manner. “ Come down here, won’t you ? and 
have some fun firing at a mark. We ’ll set this 
tin can afloat on a chip, and see which will knock 
it off with a bullet.” 

“ I’ve something else to think of just now," 
Toby replied sulkily,— although the tin can on 
a chip was a temptation. 

“ What ’s come over you ? ” cried Tom. 
“ Come, Toby! I ’ve plenty of cartridges.” 

“ I *11 tell you what has come over me! ” 
said Toby, turning and confronting him. “You 
may as well know that I’m not going to put up 
with this sort of thing any longer! ” 

“What sort of thing?” Tom demanded, star¬ 
ing with real or feigned surprise. 

“ Why, this, if you care to know! ’’ ex¬ 
claimed the indignant Toby,—“looking down 
on me so pompously one day, and then mak¬ 
ing friends with me the next; or all in the same 
day, or even in the same hour, as you've done 
just now 3" 

“ Hey ? Blest if I know what you 're talk¬ 
ing about! ” replied Tom, with a foolish sort 
of smile at Toby’s flushing face and earnest 
manner. 

“ Then it’s time you did know, and I am going 
to tell you,” said Toby. “At the reunion the 
other night, when I spoke to you in the presence 
of some girls and asked you a question, instead 
of answering like a friend, or even a gentleman, 
you looked straight over my head and merely 
muttered * H’m! ’ just as if I had been some 
impudent fellow claiming your acquaintance.” 

“ Oh, Toby! you 're too sensitive. I don’t 
believe I did that,” Tom feebly remonstrated. 

“ You know you did,” said Toby. “ And the 
same thing at the cattle-fair, last autumn. Once 
when I came up to you, what did you do but 
coolly turn your back and w alk off with your 
nose in the air, never giving me a look of 
recognition the whole day ? Why was that ? ” 

“ Why, you know, Toby,” the accused one 
stammered guiltily, “ I’m awfully absent-minded 
sometimes." 

“ Very well! I don’t like that sort of absent- 
mindedness in anybody I call a friend; and I 
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wish you to understand that if I'm not good 
enough to be treated civilly by you at one 
time, I can dispense with your palaver at an¬ 
other time,” said Toby, turning to go. 

“ See here, Toby! ” Tom called after him. 

“ What’s the use of our misunderstanding each 
other ? ” 

“ I don’t see any use,” Toby replied. “ I’d 
like to be friends with you, if we can be friends 
all the time, and not by fits and starts, just 
when you happen to take a notion. I know 
I’m not such a swell as you are, and I don’t 
try to be.” 

“ I don’t know just what you mean,” said 
Tom. “ But now we ’re talking rather frankly 
to each other, let me say—may I, Toby?” 

“ Say whatever you please,” Toby answered, 
wondering what was coming. 

“ I’ve wanted to tell you for some time, 
for your own good,” said Tom, with ill-con¬ 
cealed spite. 

“ Out of pure benevo¬ 
lence ? ” laughed Toby. 

“ Well, be benevolent, 
and go on.” 

“ It’s about your per¬ 
sonal appearance,” con¬ 
tinued Tom. “You are 
never up with the times, 

Toby. Always a little 
below par.” 

“Oh! that is it?" said 
Toby. “ I am not nobby 
enough, as you fellows 
say, to be recognized by 
you in society! Don’t 
I dress decently ? ” 

“ That is n’t the ques¬ 
tion,” Tom replied. 

“ Take that necktie, for 

instance.” “th« ix 

“ What’s the matter with the necktie ?” Toby 
desired to know. “ It was a present from Mil¬ 
dred ; and I thought it a very pretty one.” 

“ Pretty enough,” Tom admitted. “ But 
pretty is n’t the question. The style has all 
gone by. Nobody wears it now; nobody.” 

“ I do,” Toby retorted bluntly; “ but perhaps 
I’m nobody." 

“ I’m talking for your own interest, though 


you don’t believe me,” Tom continued. “ You 
and I, Toby, ought to hold up our heads higher 
than ever, just at this time. After what has 
happened—” 

“ What has happened ? ” Toby’s curiosity 
was roused. 


“ Don’t you know ? Well, it’s hardly out yet. 
But it will be, to-morrow. The whole town will 
buzz with it.” 

“ Something that concerns you and me ? ” 

“Well, rather. But you need n’t be in a 
hurry to hear it. Bad news can wait.” 

“ Bad news ? ” queried Toby anxiously, while 
Tom continued to tantalize him. “ Why don’t 
you tell me, if you are going to ? ” 
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“ Of course I'm going to tell you. There’s 
ray father just going away from your house 
now! ” said Tom. “ He has been to tell your 
mother what he said I might tell you." 

And with astounding coolness he launched 
his little thunderbolt. 

If Toby was not quite stunned by the news, 
it was because he was incredulous. 

“ It can’t be I ” he exclaimed. 

“ You ’ll find out!” said Tom, with a pro¬ 
voking nod, as he turned to go. 

“ But, Tom! ” Toby called after him. “ You 
would n’t be out with your gun — you would n’t 
be asking me to fire at a tin can on a chip — if 
such a thing as that had happened.” 

“ Oh, well! I’m not going to let it trouble 
me" replied Tom. “ As I said before, you and 
I ought to hold our heads higher than ever. I 
am going to 1" 

And, suiting the action to the word, Tom 
stalked away with his chin up, followed by his 
fantastically shorn dog. 

III. 

THE BAD NEWS. 

Toby stood bewildered for a moment, gazing 
after him; then started to walk rapidly in the 
other direction. 

The Trafford home was in an old-fashioned 
house standing a little back from the street, with 
a grassy front yard, then beginning to be green, 
a garden and a fruit-orchard on one side, and on 
the other a broad bank sloping down almost to 
the water. On that bank grew a solitary pine- 
tree, just far enough away, and tall enough, not 
to cast the shade of its majestic top on the roof 
in*the afternoon, nor to intercept the view of the 
lake from the upper windows. Out of one of 
those windows a girl’s bright young face was 
looking, as Toby hurried up from the shore, 
panting with haste and his burden of bad news. 

“ You ’re a pretty fellow, to keep supper wait¬ 
ing in this way!" the girl called out, in silvery 
tones, as soon as he came within hearing. 
“ What was your quarrel with Tom Tazwell ? ” 

“ Has Tom’s father just been here ? ” Toby 
asked, anxiously. 

“Answer my question and I will answer 
yours,” the silvery voice replied, with a provok¬ 
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ing laugh, from the open casement. “ Was that 
Mr, Allerton with you before Tom came ? Why, 
how cross you look, Toby! ” 

“ Where’s mother ? ” demanded Toby. And 
without waiting to hear her evasive reply, he 
pushed through the half-open gate and entered 
the house. 

An expression of concern came over the girl’s 
face as she withdrew from the window. A very 
amiable, sweet face it was, I hasten to say, lest 
the reader should rashly conclude, from witness¬ 
ing this little scene between brother and sister 
that Mildred Trafford was somewhat of a vixen. 
She was no more vixenish than he was quarrel¬ 
some. There was a tie of sincere affection 
between them, as you would quickly have dis¬ 
covered if ever you had spoken ill of one in the 
presence of the other. 

But they were like many brothers and sisters, 
such as we have all known, but have never our¬ 
selves been, of course. Who of us ever hectored 
a sister or teased a brother ? That was what 
Toby and Mildred Trafford did to each other 
almost every day of their lives, not from down¬ 
right ill nature, for they were good-hearted 
children, but from early habit, which they should 
long since have outgrown. Mildred was a year 
and a half older than Toby, and he was almost 
sixteen. 

“ It is something serious,” she said to herself, 
with a twinge of regret for the irritating words 
she had flung out when he turned up at her that 
disturbed face. What was the trouble between 
him and Tom ? And what had been, just now, 
the elder Tazwell*s solemn errand to their 
mother ? 

She presently went down-stairs, and found 
Toby, alone as she thought, seated by a window, 
with the sunset light from over the lake shining 
upon his agitated face. 

“ Why, Toby,” she said, “ what's the matter ? 
I did n’t think there was anything, when I an¬ 
swered you in that funning way.” 

“ Ask her" said Toby, in a choked voice. 

Then Mildred turned and saw, in a shadowy 
comer, a small dark figure that, with the western 
light in her eyes, she had not observed before. 
It was her mother, silently weeping. 

“For mercy’s sake, what is it?" Mildred 
asked, now thoroughly alarmed. 
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“ It is nothing it will do any good to cry 
about,” said Mrs. Trafford, resolutely drying her 
eyes. “We have met with a misfortune, my 
child. I was excited by what Mr. Tazwell had 
been telling me before Tobias came in. Will 
you tell her, Tobias?” 

Toby sat silent, with gloomy brows. Mrs. 
Trafford drew a deep, quivering breath. Mil¬ 
dred turned her scared looks from one to the 
other, and entreated them to speak. 

“ You know,” said Toby, “ I have been think¬ 
ing of going into the store along with Tom.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mildred; “ only you could n’t 
quite decide about it.” 

“ Well,” said Toby, “ it has been decided for 
me. Some other things have been decided too. 
Trafford & Tazwell have failed." 

“ Failed ? ” repeated Mildred. She evidently 
did not understand. 

“ The firm is bankrupt,” said Toby. “ It 
can’t pay its honest debts.” 

“ But we are not to blame for that, are we ? 
I am sure worse things might have happened," 
she replied, with a dazed look. 

“ That is bad enough,” said Toby. “ Mother 
never had a settlement with Mr. Tazwell. Al¬ 
most everything we had was in his hands- And 
now, what are we going to do ? What am I fit 
for? And mother,—she can’t go to making 
dresses or keeping boarders. What would 
father say ? ” he went on, bitterly. “ Think of 
its happening with his name on the old sign! ” 

“ Does it leave us without anything ? ” asked 
Mildred in dismay. 

Mrs. Trafford hoped it was not quite so bad 
as that. She was dressed in black, a slight, 
sensitive, nervous woman, with small, fine fea¬ 
tures, and bright hazel eyes that shone with 
spirit now that she had dried her tears. She 
had meant to dry them before they were seen 
by the children for the sake of whom they 
were shed. 

“ We own this place,” said Toby. 

“ If it cannot be taken to pay the debts of 
the firm,” his mother replied, “and Mr. Taz¬ 
well assures me it cannot. But he has assured 
me of so many things that have not turned out 
quite as he has said they would, I am beginning 
to lose confidence in him. I ought not to say 
it to you, children ; I ought not to say it at all; 


perhaps I ought not to think it. But there has 
been gross mismanagement—to say the least.” 

“How long has it been going on?" Toby 
demanded. 

“ I don’t know. Never till this day has he 
given me a hint that the business was not flour¬ 
ishing,” she explained. “ True, it has been hard 
for me to get much money from him, for a year 
or more; I have had barely enough for our ex¬ 
penses as you know." 

“ While look at the way the Tazwells have 
lived !" exclaimed Toby. 

“In their new house, which they have built 
within two years!" struck in Mildred; “while 
we have had to be content with our old one! ” 
She had felt that. “ Why has n’t he told you 
what was coming ? ” 

“ Because he says he wished to spare my 
feelings; and because he hoped the firm might 
pull through.” 

The widow was accustomed to speak of the 
“ firm," although Mr. Tazwell had had no part¬ 
ner since her husband’s death. She had con¬ 
tinued to feel that the main interest of the 
family was in the business which the father had 
built up, and which the son was expected to 
work into in his turn. 

“He built it up," she said, “ and took Thomas 
Tazwell into partnership,— he was only his 
clerk, before — and trusted him as he would a 
brother. In his will he left everything to me, 
as you know,— to be used for your benefit, of 
course. It was his wish that I should keep an 
interest in the business for you, Toby; and that 
I should consult Mr. Tazwell on all important 
matters. I have done so ; and as long as we 
have had a comfortable income, I have been 
satisfied.” 

“ What does the man say for himself? ” Toby 
asked, impatiently. 

“He says the business of the store has fallen 
off since the railroad was completed, instead of 
being helped by it as was expected. People 
who used to do all their trading here, now find 
it convenient to do a large part of it in the city. 
But it is the banking business that has suffered 
most. Your father was very cautious in that, 
and he always meant to keep it subordinate. 
But Mr. Tazwell enlarged it; and hard times 
and bad loans have ruined him.” 
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“ And the West Quarry bonds ? ” Toby asked. 
“That is one of the transactions that have 
caused me to lose confidence in Mr. Tazwell. 
It was by his advice that I bought them.” 

“ From him ? ” 

“ Of course,” said the widow. “ That was a 
year and a half ago. I took them in place of 
money due me, on his assurance that they were 
perfectly good. But the interest has been paid 
on them only once since, and I fear they are 
worthless. He has promised to make good to 
me the final loss, if there should be any,— which 
he would never admit; so I have felt easy about 
them. But now what can I think ? It is all a 
tangled affair. I have been very much to 
blame,” the widow declared. 

“No, Mother!” cried Mildred, dropping on 
a hassock beside her and clasping her hands. 
“ How can you say that, since father advised 
you to be guided by Mr. Tazwell’s advice ? 
How could you know? She shall not blame 
herself. Shall she, Toby ? " 

“ What's done can’t be helped,” said Toby, 
gloomily. “ How about the lake-side lot ? ” 
“That came to me like the bonds,” replied 
the widow. “ Mr. Tazwell turned over to me 
a mortgage, which has had to be foreclosed. 
So I have that unproductive piece of land. He 
has promised to make that good, too, but what 
can all such promises be worth to us now ? I 
should have guarded your interests better!" 
she went on, with keen self-reproach, “but I 
have been as ignorant of business as a child.” 

“ How could you be otherwise ? ” returned 
Mildred, still on her knees, holding both her 
mother’s hands and looking up lovingly and 
anxiously into her face. “ Toby ! why don’t you 
say something to comfort her ? " 

“ It is for me to comfort you, my dear, good 
children,” said the widow, her tears starting 
again at these words of sympathy. 

“ Of course, you ’re not to blame," Toby 
muttered, running his fingers fiercely through 
his hair,—a dark auburn, to which the western 
light gave a reddish tinge, as he rumpled it over 
his forehead. “ That Tom! ” he added, as if 
thinking aloud. “Going to hold his head 
higher than ever, is he ? The whole family 
will, I suppose, for that matter.” 

“ Don’t say a word against Mrs. Tazwell, I 
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beg of you ! ” exclaimed his mother. “ It is n’t 
her doings, nor dear little Bertha’s, nor Tom’s.” 

“Think of him out gunning this very after¬ 
noon ! ” Toby couldn't get over that. “ And 
telling me the news almost as if it was a joke! ” 

“ Never mind him now,” said Mildred. “ I 
want mother to feel that she is not to be wor¬ 
ried on our account We can manage to live. 
You and I can do something, can’t we, Toby ? ” 

“ My darling, darling child ! ” said the widow 
with a gush of grateful affection. Releasing 
one hand, she gave the beautiful young head in 
her lap a passionate caress. “ You make me 
very happy! ” 

Toby, still grumbling and glowering over 
Tom’s treatment of him that afternoon, had to 
turn his face to the window and wink away a 
tear. Then he rose and walked excitedly about 

“ If only the business had been what we sup¬ 
posed it was, then I should know what / would 
do ! ” he said. 

How little had he thought that he would 
ever regret not going into the store! But now 
it seemed to him that he had missed such a 
chance as might never come again. 

IV. 

MR. TAZWELL’S ERRAND. 

After a meeting of the creditors, Mr. Taz- 
well called again upon the widow. He was a 
tall man, very neatly dressed, with a decided 
stoop in the shoulders, and a genial, persuasive 
manner. He stooped still more, in the most 
expressive, sympathic way, taking her passive 
little hand in his cordial grasp, when she re¬ 
ceived him in her small parlor. 

“You did wrong,” he said, “not to attend 
the meeting to-day.” 

“It would have done no good for me to be 
present,” Mrs. Trafford replied. “ I know noth¬ 
ing about business. And the whole thing is 
too distressing." 

“ There you are wrong again,” he said, 
dropping his gloves in his hat, which he placed 
on the table. “ You ought not to take it so 
to heart, as I said to you the other day. My 
dear woman! ” he continued, with moist, sym¬ 
pathetic eyes, “ it will all come out right; never 
fear. I made the creditors a proposition, which 
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will undoubtedly be accepted; if it is, the busi¬ 
ness will go on as before. Then, if I live, 
my dear Mrs. Trafford, everything shall be 
made right, to the last dollar. I wish you could 
have been present, if only to see how carefully 
I guarded your interest.'* 

A sad, incredulous smile was her only reply. 

“ Although you have kept, in a certain sense, 
an interest in the business,” he proceeded, flood¬ 
ing her with the sunshine of his friendliest smile, 
“ I convinced the creditors that you are in no 
way responsible for the failure—" 

“ I should say not! " she exclaimed, with a 
sparkle of her bright brown eyes. 

“ Which was easy enough,” he admitted; “and 
that your husband’s estate should not be held 
liable for any of the debts. That was not so 
easy. But I urged the point on the grounds 
of humanity; and it was conceded. * Not one, 
not one of you, I am sure,’ I said, ‘ would wish 
to distress a poor widow.’ So, in the settle¬ 
ment, you will be regarded simply as a creditor, 
not as a partner.” 

“ I don’t pretend that I understand it all,” 
Mrs. Trafford replied. ** But it does seem only 
just that our little inheritance should not be 
seized for debts incurred since my husband died, 
and which I have known nothing about.” 

“ Absolutely just, Madam. Yet some of the 
creditors might make trouble for you, if I had 
not created so warm a feeling in your favor.” 

“ I am certainly obliged to you,” said the 
widow, wondering whether, after all, she had 
not done this man injustice. “ You spoke of a 
proposition. I don’t suppose I can understand 
it, but I should like to know what it was.” 

“ It was this,” Mr, Tazwell replied, put¬ 
ting the fingers of his two hands together, to 
help him along in his explanation; the upshot 
of which was, that he had offered to settle with 
his creditors by paying thirty cents on a dollar. 

“ That seems very little! ” she exclaimed. 

“ But it is more than they could get if they 
should force me into bankruptcy,” he smilingly 
argued. “ I can pilot the wreck into port bet¬ 
ter than any other man; in other words, by go¬ 
ing on with the business, I can do better for the 
creditors than they can do for themselves. They 
see that. And, my dear woman ! —” 


Then came out the real motive of his visit, 
which was, to induce her to accept his thirty 
cents on a dollar. He took the agreement from 
his pocket; however, she declined to sign it, 

“ Not now,” she said. “ I must know more 
about the matter first. I fear I may be wrong¬ 
ing my children.” 

“ I thank you for mentioning them,” Mr. 
Tazwell blandly replied, making a tube of the 
paper in his delicate hands. “It brings me to 
a matter which I wish to speak to you about. 
Your son Tobias. What is he going to do ? ” 

“ I don’t know! Of course, he has given up 
all idea of going into the store.” 

“Why so? You are really taking this affair 
too seriously, Mrs. Trafford. I shall always 
consider," he went on, “ that you have an in¬ 
terest in the business, and that the son of my 
old partner and best friend belongs in that store. 
There will be a change, under the new organi¬ 
zation. I shall have to cut down expenses by 
taking Thomas in; — why not have Tobias go 
in too ? He will begin with a small salary, and 
end—I have no doubt—as a partner. I don’t 
believe he can find anywhere a better opening,” 
he concluded, making a confident gesture with 
his roll of paper. 

This was a new surprise to the widow. 

“ But if the business is falling off, as you 
have said,—” 

“ I see ways of building it up again,” he 
interrupted her. “ Are you aware of the fact 
that Lakesend is destined to become a great 
summer resort ? This season there will be more 
visitors here than ever before. They all bring 
business; and we propose to keep the cream of 
it, as we have always done. Where is Tobias ? 
I wonder what he will say to the plan ? ” 

Tobias was in the adjoining room, and could 
not help hearing a large part of this conversa¬ 
tion ; but he did not come forth to answer the 
visitor’s question. 

“ So you don’t feel quite ready to sign this 
agreement ?" Mr, Tazwell remarked, as he 
was about to go. “ I think you had better. 
You will be doing only what all the rest do; 
for unless all sign it, of course it will amount to 
nothing. Come, my dear woman! ” 

And Mrs. Trafford signed. 


( To bt ) 
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